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an hour, in middle or later life, without severe pain
in the head. This debarred him from lectures, re-
ceptions, and public dinners, unless an opportunity
was given him to retire without notice, and with-
out causing disturbance. A continuous mental
strain of two hours was intolerable to him. This
accounted for his frequent and adroitly managed
disappearances during such festivities as those of
his birthdays. This gave him a reputation for
shyness that did not really belong to him. He
was a man to enjoy society, and would have done
his full part of the talking and listening in any
company, but for the dread of the inevitable
penalty. The more highly prized and interesting
the guest he was entertaining, the greater the
necessity of getting an occasional brief respite
from his conversation. His intimate friends un-
derstood this, and would leave him to himself, at
short intervals, and it was interesting to see the
ingenuity with which he would escape from a bore,
who did not appreciate or consider his infirmity.
The trouble with his heart became less annoying
in later years than in middle life. All his life he
was seriously affected by his inability to secure
sleep when it was most needed. When he met
Charles Dickens, he told him that he read " Pick-
wick " to go to sleep by, and it was literally true.
This kind of literature was improved by him as a
soporific, because it was so thoroughly enjoyed that
it banished the thoughts that kej>t him awake.
The capacity for sleeping, he was wont to say, is
the secret of the Englishman's power; as Emerson
says, he puts a solid bar of sleep between two days.